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And Childe, too, ends with writing:
[Writing] not only represents a new instrument for the transmission ot
human experience and the accumulation of knowledge, but is also symptomatic
of a quite novel socio-economic structure-the city.
Of course this Urban Revolution, just like the Neolithic Revolution, was a
gradual cumulative process. There are intermediate stages between self-sufficing,
i.e,, neolithic, food-producing communities and "cathedral cities." It may be
arbitrary to choose writing as marking the critical point. But what is the
alternative?12
I think there is an alternative and that is to follow through on what is implied by
the social invention of writing itself, namely, that fully developed writing must have
been created by a literate class of people who received a formal education in an
institution organized for that purpose. Gideon Sjoberg puts it succinctly:
The existence of writing implies a literati, which in turn requires for its
propagation some method of formal education, a supporting political apparatus
to ensure its hegemony and continued sustenance, and merchants, artisans, and a
variety of servants to provide needed goods and services.13
His statement provides a useful antidote for the usual assumption by many
sociologists, anthropologists, economists, and political scientists that education simply
reflects the society in which it exists and responds more or less passively to the impact
of other more active social institutions upon it. Sjoberg at least hints at the notion that
education is not simply a social instrument for doing the bidding of the dominant
classes of the state, but that education in an urban society may be supported by the
political and economic institutions because of the very power of leadership that
education and an educated class exert in shaping the society itself.
So perhaps we should not be content to characterize civilization primarily in
terms of writing but should link with it the urban social institution that made writing
possible, namely, the school. Indeed what product of civilization can better be
characterized as an urban-generated, socially differentiated, politically institutionalized
organization based on and devoted to mitten knowledge? How better to define a
school throughout most of its history? No other historical institution has been so
intimately or predominantly concerned with the creation and transmission of written
knowledge-which several of our defmers of civilization put at the heart of the rise of
civilization itself. And few other institutions have provided the social and cultural glue
which has helped to mold the characteristic forms of civilization out of diverse
peoples. In a real sense organized education has helped to produce and maintain those
forms of historical societies characterized by McNeill as civilizations-, to wit, "unusu-
12Childe, "Civilization, Cities, and Towns," p. 37.
13 Gideon Sjoberg, The Preindustrial City; Past and Present, Free Press, New York, 1960, p. 33.